The  Crowd in  Peace  and War

the Common Law of England is said to reside in the bosom
of a judge.

The degree of a crowd's organisation is not, however,
only to be measured by the elaboration of its constitution,
but even more by the power to control the action of indi-
vidual units conceded to the executive by the general
body. The Democratic theory of government in the
United States is that the ultimate source and reservoir
of power is and remains the individual citizen, who pos-
sesses all the rights that he has not parted with to the
town-meeting. The town-meeting in its turn possesses all
the rights that it has not parted with to the County, the
County those it has not parted with to the State, and the
State all the rights that it has not parted with to the
Federal Body, which in its turn possesses those powers
and rights only which it has thus constitutionally received.
The European theory of government, on the contrary, is
that all rights reside in the sovereign, and that subordi-
nate assemblies and individual subjects possess only such
rights as the Government has delegated to them by con-
stitutional enactment or acknowledged tradition. In
practice both theories work out to the same result, and the
individual is under a like compulsion to do and abstain
from doing a great number of acts. In process of time
the organisation of so-called civilised national crowds has
become very elaborate, more so in some states such as
Germany, less in others such as England. In proportion
to the completeness of the organisation is the power and
efficiency of the collective body.

What is true of nations is true in a less degree and mu-
tatis mutandis with all other crowds. The more elaborately
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